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tioned. But the student of the history of political theories recalls 
numerous instances of the misuse of political doctrines to justify ques- 
tionable political conduct. The social compact idea was a weapon at 
different periods in the hands of both the adherents of popular govern- 
ment and of monarchical absolutism. In the heat and passion of the 
present moment we are perhaps apt to forget that Hegel and Fichte 
wrote for a generation and for a nation which needed above all else the 
strengthening of the sentiment of patriotism. That their ideas have 
been transmuted through Treitschkean and Bernhardian influence 
into the theoretical justification of the militaristic imperialism of con- 
temporary Germany is merely another illustration of the protean forms 
that any political theory is capable of assuming. Hobhouse, himself, 
though denouncing Hegel's doctrine as "false and wicked," admits 
that in the hands of T. H. Green it has been " transmuted into a phi- 
losophy of social idealism, a variant which has a value of its own;" 
while Karl Marx, working from the same Hegelian basis, developed a 
theory of internationalism. 

The Hegelian theory was doubtless a reaction against the excesses 
of the humanitarian and individualistic theories of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To these Hobhouse would in essential respects return. While 
his criticism of Hegelian idealism is convincing, he offers no substantial 
constructive assistance toward the formulation of a new theory of the 
state which would meet the conditions of the age in which we now five. 

Walter James Shepard. 

University of Missouri. 

The Moral and Political Philosophy of John Locke. By Steeling 
Power Lamprecht. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1918. Pp. 164.) 

This excellent monograph will be welcomed by all serious students 
of John Locke, for though Locke's chief contributions to thought were 
in the realm of epistemology, he occupied an important place in the 
development of English ethical and political theory, and surprisingly 
little attention has been given by previous writers to this part of his 
work. Dr. Lamprecht has not only presented these aspects of Locke's 
philosophy clearly, critically and fairly; he has also placed them in 
their proper historical setting by so much exposition as was needful of 
the views of his predecessors and contemporaries. In Locke's ethics 
Dr. Lamprecht finds a rationalistic and a hedonistic tendency, while 
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his political philosophy is almost wholly rationalistic in its procedure. 
Locke's a priori view of a state of nature determined in large part his 
conception of political rights; and some of his most important conclu- 
sions, such as that of the right of revolution and the limitations of that 
right, were based not upon "consequences" but on a consideration of 
the legal clauses of a hypothetical agreement between a people and 
their rulers. In this respect Locke's political theory is decidedly weak. 
One must, however, recognize the real advance he made upon the posi- 
tion of his predecessors, an advance which has given him the merited 
distinction of being the political philosopher of the English revolution. 

James Bissett Pratt. 
Williams College. 

The Political Works of James I. Reprinted from the Edition of 
1616. With an Introduction by Charles Howard Mc- 
Ilwain. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. cxi, 
345.) 

The department of government of Harvard University has selected 
for the first volume of a contemplated series of Harvard Political Clas- 
sics the Political Works of James I, now no longer generally accessible, 
except for a few striking excerpts in Prothero's Select Statutes. It is 
to be hoped that this first venture, provided with a learned and lumi- 
nous introduction, and withal so satisfying as to print and binding, 
may meet with such a reception as to encourage further productions 
in the field; for, as Professor Mcllwain convincingly remarks: "The 
needs of a thorough student of the history of political thought can never 
be adequately met by mere fragments torn out of the classical writings 
of the past, useful though such fragments may be. " Indeed, in the pres- 
ent instance, granted that he wrote all that appears under his name, 
one gains from reading the whole of the Basilikon Down, the speeches 
to Parliament, and the other works here reprinted evidences of James's 
wisdom, high-mindedness, nay, even of progressive views (e.g. pp. 
311, 312), which counteract, to some degree, the impression derived 
from his more commonly quoted extravagant utterances. 

Pedantic and grotesque as James I usually was, his views deserve 
particularly to be studied because of one profoundly significant issue 
which they reflected and another which they precipitated. His assertion 
of the divine right of kings in its most exaggerated form was but the final 
polish on a weapon which others had been forging since the Reforma- 



